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WHAT IS LIFE DRAWING? 


By 
ARTHUR WESLEY Dow 


Late Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


that it is a “tool of the trade.” If he is bound by aca- 

demic tradition he will admit that it is of first importance 
in art training. Many art teachers will agree with the academic 
artist. Others will hold that life drawing has a special, not a 
general, place in the scheme of art education and is, of course, 
necessary in certain fields, such as illustration, figure paint- 
ing, portraiture, and costuming. | 


3 Ft average artist will answer this question by saying 


Valuable service is rendered to the world by him who recog- 
nizes a need, enters upon a course of experiments to meet it, 
and makes public the result of his experiments. This is what 
Professor Bement has done, as set forth in the following pages. 
He has given one answer to the question at the head of this 
article, and has made a contribution that will be of direct and 
practical value to art education. It is the result of a need at 
Teachers College (Columbia University) of finding some 
method of teaching life drawing whereby the students in 
costume design could gain a sufficient knowledge of the human 
figure to meet the requirements of their craft. Many of the 
students were inexperienced in drawing and none of them could 
give the time to a professional art school drill. The regular 
traditional method that leaned upon anatomy, with accuracy 
as an aid, failed with this class of students. It was necessary 
to find another way. This book shows us the way. 


Accuracy in itself is not art, and to attempt to make it the 
aim by freehand methods is a waste of effort, except possibly 
for those intending to be professional artists. To most young 
students accuracy is practically unattainable and, even if it 
could be attained, its value would be doubtful, for in figure 
_ drawing the important things to appreciate are life and action. 
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Action is expressed by the direction of the lines, and life lies in 
the quality of the drawn line. Life is felt; it never comes 
through imitation. In Japanese sketch books of the last 
century are line drawings of figures and animals where life 
and action are given by one or two lines. Children draw 
readily and naturally in this way—by seeing the subject as a 
whole. After that is realized it is easy to add details. 


Freehand drawing would progress farther if we looked upon 
it as expression rather than imitation. Students will draw 
better, if they are led to appreciate fine rhythm, good spacing, 
and unity in masterpieces of line, not only in drawings, but in 
architecture, sculpture, and pattern, and if they are encour- 
aged to create these qualities by simple exercises with brush 
and pencil. 


Professor Bement has taken advantage of natural aptitudes 
and has called into action those creative powers that will work 
if we will only give them a chance. He is not proposing any 
short cuts, but shows that there is more than one road to 
excellence. His book will bring a sense of freedom and courage 
to many young students and should be most appreciates 
received by the teachers of art. 


May 2, 1921. 
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PREFACE 


The methods of drawing presented in this book are based 
on four assumptions: 


1. That it is easier to draw the figure in action than in the 
half action employed in life classes, or in the rigid bi- 
symmetrical attitudes shown in books of drawings and 
anatomy. 


2. That, except when seen from the front, the action of 
the body may be expressed in nearly every instance 
by two lines—a convex and a concave curve. 


3. That the beginner should be instructed in drawing the 
figure as a whole before he studies the detached parts, 
because drawing the detached parts first has a 
tendency to establish in the mind these parts in a 
position that is difficult to combine with the other 
parts of the figure when in action. 


4. That the time employed in making each stroke in a 
drawing should be limited, for great artists have been 
masters of technique, and technique presupposes 
skill, and skill, in turn, presupposes speed. 


We have, therefore, in the following lessons, laid great 
stress on the reduction of the time allowed for each stroke 
from the beginning. We have reversed the usual procedure, 
believing that the inherent good qualities of the first rapidly- 
drawn line will be retained through the entire procedure. We 
believe also that it is better to make five drawings rapidly in 
order to procure one good one, than to spend the same time 
making corrections on the first. 


* This course was evolved during the first year of the war, out 
of a condition which arose from the shortage of models, a 
shortage that threatened to interrupt the work of the life 
class. During those days. an attempt was made by the in- 
structor to carry forward the work of the class by detailed 
explanations of the action of the figure, illustrated by drawings 
on the blackboard which were redrawn by the students. The 
early results obtained in this way were disheartening both to 
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the instructor and to the students. But finally, by using 
construction lines and by establishing a time limit for each 
drawing, the advantage of such a procedure became apparent. 
From that time on the students worked with interest and 
enthusiasm. When they resumed drawing from the model 
toward the end of the year it was found that this class more 
than equalled in speed and power the classes that had drawn 
continuously from life during previous years. 


The drawings reproduced in this book were chosen from the 
regular daily work of a class of young women who had had no 
previous experience in drawing from life. The class met once 
a week for three hours. Four minutes was the longest time 
spent on any drawing, except in the cases of Plates XXIV and 
XXV, where three additional minutes were allowed for detail. 


While this book is designed primarily to meet the needs of . 
students of high schools and colleges who cannot reach life 
classes, it is confidently believed that it will be of equal assist- 
ance to students working from the model, as it is a record of 
the exact procedure of a very successful life class at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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MATERIALS 
| Bear student should be supplied with 


at least six pencils; four of lead of vary- 

ing degrees of softness, from the very 
hard penny variety to the very soft expensive 
BBB drawing pencil, and two colored pencils, 
a red and a blue of the ordinary sort. 


The paper to be used should be of every kind 
and variety, from the cheapest and thinnest 
typewriting second, through the various grades 
of Manila wrapping paper and wall paper (cut 
to size), to the genuine drawing paper of very 
fine surface and finish. 


This variety of paper and pencils is im- 
portant in giving the student an experience in 
the use of the several kinds of materials; thus 
he is made ready for any emergency that may 
arise from a deficient supply and has an oppor- 
tunity of discovering for himself the medium 
best suited to his individual technique. 
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Lesson ONE 
THE FIGURE IN PROFILE 
Ts draw the action of the body from the side only two 


construction lines are necessary, one for the front of the 
- body, and the other for the back. According to the 
directions ,given below, make the construction lines very 
carefully bat quite pale. The actual lines of the figure 
should be made with single strokes for each of the concave 
and convex curves. A new beginning should be made for 
each curve. The strokes should be made in the speediest 
possible manner, without going over any of the lines a second 
time, or making corrections of any kind. Pause only long 
enough between strokes to decide the length and direction of 
the next stroke. 
DIRECTIONS 


Draw two curved lines AB and CD five inches 

long, having the point A directly over B, C three- © 

quarters of an inch from A, and D one-quarter of A 
an inch from B. Cc 


The line AB may be said to represent the front of 
the figure. It is composed of one concave and 
three convex lines. 


Beginning at the top of AB, draw a rather long 

convex line representing the chest; just below it a 

short line representing the abdomen,’ and a long 

one representing the front of the thigh, and D' "B 
the only concave line on the front of the figure 

from the knee to the foot. 


Line CD may be said to represent the back of the figure. It 
is made up of four convex lines, one double curve, and one con- 
cave line. | 


Beginning at the top, draw a fairly long convex line represent- 
ing the back. Extend it well in from the construction line at 
the waist, then draw a very short concave line (in the middle of 
the back), and another short but very full convex line repre- 
senting the thigh. Below this draw a double curve from the 
thigh to the back of the knees, followed by a convex curve to 
the ankle. | 


Repeat the exercise twelve times, allowing five minutes for a 
drawing. Use a different pencil for each drawing. 


Li] 


Relative measurements will be given in proper time, the idea 

being, at first, to keep the student’s mind entirely on the action 

of the figure and the simplest contours. 
Questions: Describe the construction lines to be used in 
drawing in the true profile of the body. How many simple 
curves in the front contour? How many in the back contour? 
Where is the first concave curve found? Where is the double 


curve located? Why are no relative measurements given? 
Nore 1: In giving a lesson to a class without a model, the teacher 
should read the directions aloud (or give some explanation in her own 
words) and then make a drawing on the board illustrating the exact 
procedure of the lesson. It is helpful to count for the convex or concave 
strokes. For instance, one, for the convex line of the chest, pause; two, 
for the convex line of the abdomen, pause, and so on. The counting 
and the pauses show the time allowed between the strokes, and make 
clear in the mind of the student the idea of separating each stroke from 
the one following. 

With the model, the same procedure is helpful, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. Care should be taken, during the early lessons, to pose the model 
at the end of the studio, in such a manner as to assure as nearly as 
possible the same pose to the whole class. After Lesson 10, the student 
having already drawn the figure in several positions, the model can be 
posed in the center of the room and the students placed in a circle 
about her. 

In Lesson 28, the students drew up around the model stand, which was 
only about a foot high, and all drew their own feet placed on its edge. 
Note 2: If the students are studying the figure only as costume de- 
signers, a more definite scale of measurements than those included in 


Lesson One should be given. ‘The following proportions are in use in 


several studios, and have been found to be of practical value: 

Draw a vertical line eight inches long, divide the right side of the 
upper half into fourths, ) 
the left side of the 
upper half into thirds, 
and the lower half into : as - 
two parts; draw the] shouldce 

construction lines de- 

scribed in Lesson One, . breast” 
between the point] mbs. 
marked for the shoul- 
ders and the lower end 
of the vertical line, as Thigh 
exemplified in the ac- 
companying diagram. 
The head will then fill 
the one-inch space at 
the upper end, and the 
other divisions of the 
figure will fall approxi- 
mately on the points 
designated. 


center abdomen 


knee 
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Lxsson Two 


THE ARM IN PROFILE 


arm are almost exactly the same as those of the body, 
except that they are shorter and are turned to a horizontal 
position. 


|: is interesting to note that the construction lines for the 


Draw the construction lines slowly and with care, the actual 
lines of the arm with speed and power, one stroke for each 
curve, with no corrections of any kind. The arm drawn thus 
will attach to the figure in several positions—extended for- 
ward, lifted up, or hanging down. 


| DIRECTIONS 
Draw construction lines AB : 
and CD two and one-quarter A Re 
inches long; C being one-half D 
inch from A, and D one-quar- c Ni | 
ter of an inch from B. 


Line AB may be said to represent the upper side of the arm. It 
is made up of one double and two convex curves. Beginning at 
A, draw a short but full convex line representing the deltoid 
muscle of the shoulder. Then draw a slightly longer and very 
flat convex line for the top of the biceps, and below that the 
double curve of the forearm to the wrist. 


Line CD may be said to represent the under side of an extended 
arm and, except for a slight bulge at the elbow and the forearm 
below, it will serve just as it is. 


Make ten or twelve drawings combining Lessons One and Two, 
with the arms in different positions. Complete each in five 
minutes. Do not erase or redraw any part. Use a soft pencil 
with a blunt point. 


Questions: How do the construction lines of Lessons One and 
Two differ? Where is the double curve in this case? Where 
is the concave line located? Which position of the arm do you 
like the best of those that you have drawn? Which is the 
- easiest to draw? 
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LrEsson THREE 


THE HEAD IN PROFILE 


the eyes and the mouth. Think of the head only as a 

comparatively round decorative form, with one side flat, 
but with the sort of roundness that seems to be based on a 
square rather than on a circle. 


|: drawing the head in profile disregard, for the time being, 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw a square with the sides three- 
quarters of an inch long. A 


Beginning at B draw a convex 

line a little outside A to a point 

somewhat above C. This line 

may represent the top and back 

of the head (including the hair), 

while the line BD represents the 

profile of the face with the point 

of the chin at D. The first third 

of the line DC represents the line Cc D 
under the chin (No. 1). 


Repeat this exercise, but tip the 
square forward until it is at an 
angle of forty-five degrees from the 
perpendicular. Attached to the fig- ae 
ure in Lesson One it will be found 
that the front of the neck almost 
entirely disappears, while the line at 

_ the back is extended untilit becomes 
a part of the convex curve of the 
back (No. 2). 


Repeat this exercise by tipping 
the square back to an angle of 
forty-five degrees at the left of the 
perpendicular. In this position it 
is the back of the neck that almost 
entirely disappears, while the front 
is extended and becomes a convex 
curve that connects with the bent- 
in end of the chest (No. 3). 
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No.3 


Draw each head at least five times. 
Alternate the direction in which 
they face. Do not attempt to draw 
the eyes or mouth, for in so doing 
the mind is taken off the whole 
outline, which is the most impor- 
tant thing to remember. 


In drawing the head it is not neces- 
sary to draw the entire square each 
time. It should be carefully kept 
in mind that the face line should 
always be drawn in order to estab- 
lish the angle at which the head 
is to be drawn. 


In attaching the head that is thrown back to the top of the 
figure, it will be found that the throat line does not connect 
exactly to the upper end of the chest. It is necessary then to 
bend in slightly the upper end of the chest line to meet the line 
of the throat. 


It must be remembered that the body should be drawn first, 
the arms next, and the head last, for, although the head may 
direct the action of the body, this action is expressed by the 
long lines of the trunk, and the head, arms and feet are but 
completions of the movement. 


Use all six pencils in rotation in this exercise. 


Questions: What part of the head may be considered as a 
straight line? Why? What happens to the back of the neck 
when the head is bent forward? How do you connect the top 
of the chest to the front of the throat? Why should the head 
be drawn last? Explain why six pencils and many kinds of 
paper are used in one lesson. 
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Lesson Four 


THE HAND, THE FOREARM, AND 
SIMPLE MEASUREMENTS 


MEASUREMENTS 


R. Robert Fletcher, in compiling the man measure- 
ments for the Provost Marshal’s Office at Washington, 


reported 115 published methods of man measure- 
ments. Some of them were in use before the Christian era. 
In a translation from the Greek, by Leonardo da Vinci, we 
find the following formula: ‘“‘Nature, in the composition of 
the human form, has so ordained that the face, from the chin 
to the highest point where the hair begins, is one-tenth of 
the whole stature. These proportions obtain in the hand, 
measured from the wrist to the front of the middle finger. 
The head from the chin to the top of the scalp is an eighth; 
from the top of the chest to the highest point of the forehead 
is a seventh; from the nipples to the top of the scalp is one- 
fourth of the whole.” 


‘*Tf the length of the face be divided into three equal parts, 
the first intersection will determine the place of the nostrils, 
the second, the point where the eyebrows meet; the ear, like- 
wise, a third of the length of the face.” (Refer to Plate 
XXXV, Page 97.) 


A later, far less exact, but extremely serviceable and easily 
remembered scale of measurement, is one in which each extrem- 
ity is estimated to be three-quarters of the part above. Thus 
the hand is three-quarters of the forearm, the forearm is 
three-quarters of the upperarm. The foot is three-fourths the 
length of the lower leg, and the lower leg three-quarters of 
the upper. The long thigh bone is equal to the distance from 
the thigh to the shoulder, and the normal hand and arm reach 
to a point half way down the thigh. These measurements are 
not exact, but they come near enough to make a very practical 
working basis until time can be taken to study the more 
complex systems. The Greek ideal of eight heads to the figure 
seems too high for the average figure of today. It is advisable 
for the student to make the head more nearly the normal size, 
which is about one-seventh of the height of the whole body. 
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DIRECTIONS 


The construction lines for the forearm are like those of the 
whole arm, the only difference being that they are farther apart. 


In this lesson, however, the student will 
consider the hand as part of the forearm, 


as an extension of the graceful curves that “Sennen 


make up its outline. Do not think of the _— 


hand as being made up of fingers, but think 
of the curves that make up its contour. 


Draw your own hand and arm, held before you, in five or six 
different positions. Draw each time as though the line of the 
arm, passed through the hand and came out along the fingers. 
(By the use of the mirror your own left hand may be made to 
seem like the right of another person.) 


The foot, for the time being, may be considered as having one 
straight line along the bottom, and another up the back of the 
ankle. With a slight extension of the heel this line will be 
sufficient to establish the action of the foot until there is time to 
study it more carefully. 


Questions: Describe the da Vinci theory of measurement. 
Describe a simpler system. What measurement is exactly 
the same length as that of the long thigh bone? Compare the 
foot with the lower leg. According to the da Vinci theory, 
locate the center of your last drawing. Have you ever seen 
anyone who is eight heads high? What is the normal size of 
the head today? 


Describe what the beginner’s attitude toward the details 
of the hands should be. Should the lines of the hands be 
drawn with those of the forearm or separately? Describe how 
the lines on the opposite side of the forearm seem to connect 
with each other. Do you think that this is one of the reasons 
why the human figure is considered more beautiful than any 
other? 


How long is the hand compared with the forearm? The 
forearm compared with the upper arm? How far down the 
thigh does the arm and hand extend? What is the longest 
bone in the body? What other measurement is exactly like 
it? How long is the foot compared with the lower leg? How 
many heads high is the average modern figure? How many 
heads high is the Greek ideal? 
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Lesson Five 
VARIATIONS OF THE PROFILE 
gp construction lines for Lesson Five are simply a 


combination of those of Lessons One to Four. When 

the feet are separated, as they are in this case, the figure 
is constructed above the foot that bears the weight, as it is of 
first importance to establish the center of gravity, thus placing 
the action on its most immovable pedestal. The one that 
bears the least weight should be drawn last. It could be 
moved an inch or two in either direction without disturbing 
the balance of the rest of the figure. ‘To move the first even a 
fraction of an inch would mean moving the whole. 


Draw the trunk first, as in Lesson One, then the arms, the 
left leg, the head, and finally, the right leg. The left arm is 
the only new element in construction. It is shown bent 
slightly in reverse at the elbow, as often happens in the femi- 
nine figure. The construction line for it should be bent also, 
following its inside contour. 


DIRECTIONS 
Draw two curved lines AB and CD and complete the body as 
in Lesson One. 
Draw the construction lines for the arms as in Lesson Two. 
Draw the construction lines for the head as in Lesson Three. 


Repeat this exercise ten times and reserve the two drawings 
that seem to you to be the best. 


It is interesting to observe that the lines in this figure flow 
into each other in such a manner that they seem to be con- 
nected, and to give the figure the feeling of being very smooth 
and solid. 


Questions: In what important particulars does this figure 
differ from that described in Lessons One to Four? Which foot 
should be drawn first and why? Does that affect the con- 
struction lines? How many heads high is this figure? Is 
the right arm exactly the right length? Is the distance from 
the knee to the thigh correct compared with the distance 
from the thigh to the shoulder? What are the new elements 
in this lesson? 
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LESSON SIx 
DANCING FIGURE 
Ton construction lines for Lesson Six are similar to those 


of Lesson One, except that they are more curved. Owing 

to the feet being partially raised from the ground and 
the action very extreme, there is no necessity of a careful 
balance of weight. It is conceivable that with the feet off 
the ground the body may have any relation to them desired. 
It is necessary, however, in order to give the appearance of 
speed, to have as many of the contours as possible slant in 
the same direction. The figure on the opposite page is an 
excellent example of this. The lines seem to lift the figure 
up toward the left. The figure was drawn without a model 
in considerably less than the required four minutes. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw the construction lines as in Lesson One, only reverse, 
tip them forward, and make them more curved. 


Draw the front of the body first and then the back, the arms, 
and the head. Draw the upraised leg last. It is made up of 
a convex and a concave curve at the front, and a double curve 
and convex line at the back, exactly as in Lesson One. Repeat 
ten times. In the first five trials reverse every other one. In 
the last five make the figure tip backward instead of forward, 
every other time. 


Draw a dancing figure of your own invention. 


Use a colored pencil every other time. 


Questions: Explain how the lines, flowing from one to another, 
seem to add to the beauty and feeling of rhythm in the figure. 
Is drawing made somewhat easier by understanding these 
continuous lines? Explain how. _ Is the lower leg in the right 
proportion to the upper one? Is the head too large or too 
small for the other proportions? 
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LEesson SEVEN 
THE HEAD—FRONT VIEW 
te" head is represented as being circular in form when 


not seen in profile. There are positions in which it 

seems almost round (as in Plate IX) although it is 
really much longer than it is wide. The bony structure from 
the front, on the same level as the observer, is elliptical or egg- 
shaped. As the head turns from this position it becomes wider 
through the center until it reaches the true profile, where it 
fits more nearly into a square. Up to the point where the 
cheek bone disappears behind the nose, the circular form seems 
to serve best. Beyond that point the square character is very 
apparent. In drawing the neck great care must be exercised, 
for the lines not only attach the head to the body, but 
they support it and give it its balance. Turn the head as 
you will, at least one of the two strong cords that stretch 
from below the ear to the center of the top of the breast 
bone will bulge out and supplement the outlines of the head. 
The two cords may be said to form a V that sets point down 
on the top of the breast bone. In this cup rests the head, and 
as it is raised or lowered or turned, the lines of the cords. 
follow exactly the lines of the cheeks and extend their contours 
downward. 


When the head and neck are seen directly from in front, the 
cords do not show as part of the outline, but when the body is 
turned or the head is bent to the side, one will always appear. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw lightly in a vertical position an egg- 
shaped form about an inch and a half 
high and one inch wide. 


Extend the outlines of the sides down- 
ward until they meet in an angle. This 
drawing will serve as a basis for the draw- 
ing of the head, and will represent the 
form spoken of above. 


(If the eyes are to be drawn, they will be 
placed on a horizontal line half way up 
this ellipse.) — No. 1 
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Draw in the hair by drawing 4 
circular line beginning at the top 
of neck cords and going well above 
the ellipse of the head. Beginning 
at the same point draw a second 
line inside the first line. 


The face is represented by the 
space that is left. 


Draw yourself in a mirror in three 
positions—or get another student 
to pose for you. 


Try to draw eight heads, from poses, 
in thirty minutes. 


Do not draw any of the features, No. 2 
for the idea is to keep the mind 
entirely on the shapes of the outline. 


Questions: From in front what is the characteristic shape of 
the head? Describe the construction lines. Where in this 
egg-shaped form should the eyes be placed? How does 
drawing the hair affect the position of the eyes? When the 
head is tipped forward and turned a little to the side, what 
is the general form? When does the head most nearly 
resemble a square? How are the cords that connect the head 
to the breast bone important in drawing the head? "When do 
they become part of the outline of the neck? Do you think 
that drawing them would assist the student to make the 
action of the head and neck convincing? 
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Lesson EIGHT 
THE BACK—THREE-QUARTERS VIEW 


HE construction lines for Lesson Eight are the same as 

in Lesson One except that they are a little farther apart. 

The figure should be drawn as before—the body first— 

as if it had no arms or head; then the arms, and last, the head. 

It is interesting to observe how well the outspread position 
of the hands has been expressed by two straight lines. 


Repeat the directions of Lesson One, but instead of using 
three-quarters of an inch, use one inch at the top and one- 
half of an inch at the bottom. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw the head on an oval form somewhat higher 
than it is wide. 


Draw the figure five times, changing the position of 
the arms each time. 


Draw the figure four times, facing to the left. Allow 
four minutes to each drawing. 


Sharpen one of the soft pencils to a chisel point and 
draw on the same drawing, first with the narrow 
edge, and then with the wide edge. Hold the pencil 
well back from the point each time. 


Questions: How does this figure differ in construction from 
Lesson One? Are the concave curves in the same place? If 
the head were thrown back, would the figure be bent more or 
less? Explain why. Would it be possible for a figure to 
show the shoulders as they are in this figure, and the hips in 
pure profile? In what ancient art were the figures represented 
in this position? Does drawing the figure in that pose present 
greater difficulties to the artist, or less? Do you think it was 
on account of prevailing art standards that the Egyptian 
artists drew the figure in a twisted pose, or was it because 
they could not draw the actual position of the figure? 


Lesson NINE 
THE FRONT—THREE-QUARTERS VIEW 


HE construction lines for Lesson Nine are the same as 
; those of Lesson One, except that they are a little farther 
apart. The head, in this case, can be expressed by 
something very like a circle, for it is turned enough to have the 
cheek, instead of the profile, count as part of the outline. It 
is interesting to note that the back of the neck is convex, 
which adds to the action of the figure, and if continued down 
it will join the line of the side at the waist. 


The lines of the hips are very interesting, as they curve in, 
in such a manner that they point directly to the outside of the 
ankles on the opposite side. To a close observer it will 
become apparent that the long convex line on the front of the 
figure was extended up into the space occupied by the head 
until it almost touched the reverse curve that represents the 
action of the upper part of the back and neck. 


DIRECTIONS 
Repeat the directions given in Lesson One. 


Draw the figure five times facing to the left, and five times 
facing to the right. 


Draw from memory the first position. Draw the figure four 
times, with the arms and head in a different position each time. 


Select the three best drawings and compare me with the 
drawings made in Lesson One. 


Be sure to use four different pencils each day. Change the kind 
of paper on which you draw as often as possible. 


Questions: Describe the construction line used for the head 
when the cheek appears as part of it. How does the convex 
line at the back of the neck help the action of the whole figure? 
With what line does it seem to connect? Why were the hips 
especially mentioned? Does the line on most hips seem to do 
the same thing but in a less degree? Is it more interesting to 
draw the figure in action or in repose? Why? Which is 
the easier? Why? 
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Lressoy TEN 
THE FRONT OF THE FIGURE 
Te construction lines for the figure, viewed from directly 


in front, are decidedly different from any that have 


preceded. Here, one side of the figure is convex, while. 


the other is straight. The convex lines appear on the side 
over the leg that bears the most weight, as the hip on that side 
is thrust out in order to bring the weight over the center of 
gravity. When the muscles of the opposite side are relaxed, 
the hips drops an inch or two and the whole side (not including 
the small inequalities) assumes the general appearance of a 
straight line from the arm pit to the ankle. When the line 
of the hips tips one way the line of the shoulders generally tips 
in the other direction. It can be said, in normal action, that 
the high hip will be under the low shoulder, and the low hip 
will be under the high shoulder. It is well to consider the 
slant of the hips and shoulders, immediately after the con- 
struction lines are drawn. ‘The figures in the following four 
reproductions show how the body falls naturally into the pose 


described. 


DIRECTIONS 
Draw the straight line first, and then the curve. 


Draw the slant line of the hips and shoulders between the 
two curves at once. 


It will be a great assistance in drawing, to remember that 
the shoulder line always slants down, and that the hip line 
up, from the straight side; for the action of the front of the 
figure depends almost as much on the slant lines as on the 
two long curves. 


ae ( . 
Draw six figures from casts or pictures. Be careful to make 
the construction lines as described above. 


Draw six figures from a model posing as in Lesson Twenty- 
four. Make the construction lines with care, and draw the 
figure in outline, lightly, before attempting to introduce 
any drapery. 


} 
Draw four figures from memory with the arms of each in dif- 
ferent positions. . 
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Questions: What is the nature of the change in construction 
in this lesson? Explain how the shoulders and hips slant in 
opposite directions when the weight is on one foot. Repeat 
carefully the directions to be given to students beginning this 
lesson. Can you draw a figure from memory on these con- 
struction lines? Had you ever noticed before that the low 
shoulder came over the high hip? Can you find a picture in 
which this is not true? Does an exception always prove the 
rule? Is the rule of construction in Lesson Ten a fairly safe 
one to follow? Why? 
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Lesson ELEVEN 


MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 


teachers of art, both ancient and modern. It strength- 
ens the impressions gained by the study of nature, and 


[ ) tccce: G from memory is strongly advocated by all 


stimulates those powers of imagination and invention that — 


every artist must possess in order to produce original works of 
art. 


The composition on the opposite page was made from the 
directions of the instructor to draw two kneeling figures in 
decorative costume. The drawing is interesting because each 
line of the drapery duplicates the concave and convex contours 
of the figure. It is thus built up from memory on the exact 
shapes of the figure, and the imagination has supplied the 
type of drapery and the lines that each is likely to assume when 
superimposed on the figure. 


Draw from memory a figure from any of the previous lessons, in 
four minutes. 


Draw from imagination and memory, after looking once, the 
figure in Lesson Five, with a few lines for drapery. 


Draw a figure that is unlike any shown in the previous lessons, 
but in which parts of several of them are used. 


Draw, in four minutes, two kneeling figures without drapery. 
In the same manner, draw two with drapery. 


Pay especial attention to the kind of technique obtained in this 
memory drawing, for it is the habit of some students to return 
to a poor quality of line at this point. 


Remember to change both paper and pencil often. 


Questions: What is the difference between drawing from 
memory and drawing from imagination? How does drawing 
from memory assist the student? How will drawing from one’s 
imagination assist the student? Have there been artists 
who have drawn too much from imagination? Explain, if 
you can, how this could be true. What do you think is the 
fault most noticeable in many of the fashion drawings? 
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Lesson TWELVE 
ADAPTABILITY 


HE human figure, as a decorative motive, has marvelous 
adaptability. There is hardly a shape into which it 
will not fit with grace and beauty. A class exercise that 
demonstrates the ease with which it may be adapted to any 
arrangement of curved lines is given below. 


In Plate No. XII, the form was drawn almost the exact 
size from a fifteenth century metal shield on which was em- 
bossed an ornamental lion. Here the student not only 
filled the space well, but succeeded in giving to the figure the 
characteristic lines of the animal that occupied the space. 


The Greek Cross, Plate No. XII-A, a difficult shape to fill 
on account of the corners, was filled in, in four minutes, by a 
student with practically no experience, and although the 
drawing can hardly be said to be good, the space is agreeably 
filled, and owing to the correct placing of the convex and con- 
cave lines on the figure, there is no question of the action the 
student intended to express. 


In Plate No. XII-B, the figure is again drawn in spaces 
originally occupied by beasts. The form was taken from a 
fourteenth century target in the Armory Hall of the Metro- 
politan Museum, where the class went in search of interesting 
spaces to fill. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw a four-inch square. 


Place the curves as in a square, 
(No. 1), and construct the figure 
using the long line for the back 
and the short one for the front 


of the leg. | 4 


Draw 2 rectangle two inches wide 
by five inches long. | No. 1 
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PLATE No. - | : 
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Detail from Frieze of the Parthenon 


PLATE NO. XII-C 
Marble from the Parthenon 


HE figures reproduced from one of the marbles of the 

Parthenon give a good idea of the manner the Greek 

artist went about making space arrangement. Con- 
sidered as a whole, the outline of the figures and the drapery 
falls into something approaching a circle. The student is 
referred to the space arrangements in this lesson. 
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On the curves shown (No. 
2), construct one or two fig- 
ures (whichever seems most 
desirable), but be careful to 
fill the entire space. (Refer 
to Lesson Seventeen.) 


In a four-inch square place 
two figures built upon curves 
suggested by another stu- 
dent. 


No. 2 


As a final exercise, try to fill the 
spaces suggested in Plate No. 
XII-B with the original figures. 


In each case make construction 
lines. 


All drawings should be made in 
four minutes, excepting that of 
Plate XII-B. In this two min- 
utes may be permitted for each 
single figure. No. 3 


Notre: The reproduction of a portion of the decoration for the Parthe- 
non gives an idea of the way similar problems were solved by the Greeks. 
It is interesting to observe that the figures are inscribed in a circular line 
in which the drapery plays an important part. 


Questions: Is the human figure especially adaptable as a 
decorative motive? What qualities make it so? Explain how 
drawing the figure on prescribed lines inside the limit of a 
square is instructive. Does the use of more than one figure 
make the filling of a space easier or more difficult? Why did 
all the great masters use the figure so continually for decora- 
tive purposes? Was it because the figure is especially easy to 
draw in a space, or was it because it is especially fitting to use 
the figure in decoration? Are the greatest decorations in the 
world figures? Name one. | 
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Lresson THIRTEEN 


THE DOUBLE CURVE 
"Tis first real change in construction lines came in 


Lesson Ten, when a straight line was used with a convex 

line instead of the usual concave curve. In this lesson 
both construction lines are new. The figure is bent forward 
from the hips in such a manner that the upper part of the 
usually concave line of the back is convex. The whole line 
of the back including the legs is a double curve, as is also the 
front line. 


The action of the figure seems to be the most clearly ex- 
pressed by drawing only the convex parts of the double curves 
as in the diagram shown below. 


The old masters were particularly interested in figures drawn 
in this fashion, and many examples of it will be found in their 
work. The figure on Plate No. XX XIX, page 105, is a good 


example. A 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw the construction lines A and B, and ona 

very pale outline of the figure, draw the costume 

shown in Plate No. XIII. 

Repeat the exercise five times. Make third and 

fourth outlines from memory. B 
Without turning to Plate XX XIX, draw it four 

times from memory. 


Draw from a pose (one of the students) five or 
six times. Make the construction lines each time. 
Use a different pencil with every third or fourth 
drawing. Use a different paper every second 
drawing. 


Questions: How does this figure differ in construction from 
the figure in Lesson One? How does it differ in construction 
from Lesson Ten? Why is it better to change pencils and 
paper so often? Can you draw more easily from imagination 
than from the figure or from the print? Did the great artists 
of the past recommend drawing from memory? If you were 
a teacher how much would you allow students to “make up” 


figures? 
[ 40 ] 
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LESSON FOURTEEN 


THE EAR AS A PIVOT 


connecting the head with the rest of the body, for it is 

easy to imagine that all the lines that do not follow 
the curves of the outside of the head pass inward and terminate 
at the ear. It is like a railroad center, with numerous tracks 
running in from all directions. 


|: the ear is well placed there is rarely any difficulty in 


All lines point toward the ear such as the curve over the 
back, the curve of the throat, the line of the jaw, the line of the 
hair at the temple, and sometimes even the lines of the eye- 
lashes, eyebrows, and mouth. 


Practically all the best modes of dressing the hair, particu- 
larly the Greek, have lines running to the ear as a basis of 
their decorative design. More than this, the ear is a fixed 
point, like the ‘hub of a wheel around which revolve the spokes, 
for, when the head is tipped forward or backward, the ear 
acts as a pivot. The position varies with the individual, but 
its lowest point is usually about opposite the base of the nose, 
and, if of ordinary size, the top is.about opposite the eyes, 
which, as we have said, are always half way up in the whole 
space of the head. 


Referring to the da Vinci head, Plate No. XXXV, it will be 
seen that the position of the ear is not in the exact center of 
the head from front to back. Its position then may be said 
to be somewhat lower and just behind the structural center of 
the square. 

DIRECTIONS 
Draw the construction lines of 
the square as in Lesson Three, 


and the lines leading to the 
ear. (No. 2, opposite.) 


Draw from a pose (by student) 
the head in each of the posi- “a 
tions on the opposite page. 


Draw the head in profile, from 
photographs of three very 
noted people. 
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Observe the difference in the position of the ear on the head in 
each case. 


Draw the head of a negro; from photograph, and observe the 
- location of the ear. 


Draw, from memory, the head of someone well known to you. 


Do not try to draw the features with exactness, but be sure 
that you get the exact shape of the whole head. 


Draw as often as is possible from the heads of people in the 
streets and on the cars. 


Four minutes is long enough for each drawing. 


Questions: Describe how the ear is the pivot on which the 
head seems to turn. Show in a quick sketch how the lines 
seem to center on it. What lines do not turn in toward it? 
Is the ear in the center of the head? Describe the difference 
between the head of a white man and that of a negro, as 
regards size, position and shape. 
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Lesson FirrrENn 
THE STANDING FIGURE—THREE-QUARTERS VIEW 
Te figure (next page) is standing on both feet, and would 


be bisymmetrical if seen from the front. As it is, there 

is only a slight variation from that position. It is only 
after close scrutiny that the difference of sides becomes appar- 
ent, and the right side is seen to be a convex line, while the 
left side approaches to a straight one. 


A figure in this position is a very difficult one to draw. The 
construction lines should be made with more care than usual. 


This figure was drawn in six and one-half minutes; the extra 
time of two and one-half minutes was spent in drawing the 
hands, of which the left one is slightly too large. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw the figure carefully in four minutes as it ap- 
pears on the opposite page, omitting the hands, 
arms, and features. 


Draw the figure facing the opposite direction three 
times in twelve minutes. 


Copy in four minutes the drawing in Plate No. IX. 


Draw the figure, Plate No. XV, in four minutes, with 
the arms in another position. 


Draw from the imagination a figure that is seen from 
the three-quarters view. Make its construction lines 
for the front view. 


Questions: When is the figure said to be bisymmetrical in 
appearance? Is the figure easy to draw when both sides are . 
nearly alike? Why? Isa figure that is hard to draw necessa- 
rily more beautiful than one that is easy to draw? What do 
you think are the essential qualities of beauty in the figure? 
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LeEsson SIXTEEN 
TWO CONVEX SIDES 
to is one of the few positions of the body in which both 


construction lines are convex without being bisymmet- 

rical. It contradicts our premise that the figure has a 
convex and a concave side when not seen from the front. It 
is an exception that proves the rule. 


It is interesting to observe how well the action of the head is 
supplemented by the strong line of the neck. While the 
figure is well and solidly placed on its feet, it seems in the act 
of taking a step to the right. This quality was acquired by a 
very delicate sense of balance on the part of the artist. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw three figures in this position as they would 
seem to you without drapery. | 


Draw three more with drapery of a different style. 


Draw the head twice in this position; the head 
and shoulders twice facing the other way. Be sure 
to keep the relative height of the shoulders exact, 
as the action of the head depends upon them, as 
well as upon the neck. 


Draw from memory a figure that has, for construc- 
tion lines, a convex curve and a straight line. 


Draw the figure in Lesson Fifteen, and adapt the 
drapery in Figure XVI to it. 


Use several kinds of paper and two or three 
different pencils during the lesson. 


Questions: Explain just how the construction lines of the 
figure seem to contradict all the foregoing rules. What is 
especially well drawn in this figure? Is the figure short- 
waisted, or does the costume make it so? Is the figure hard 
or easy to draw compared with the other figures? Is the 
action simple and easy to understand, or rather complicated? 
Explain what causes it to be complicated? 
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Lesson SEVENTEEN 
ADAPTABILITY 
HE combination of figures in Plate No. XVII is the 


result of inscribing in a rectangle a series of loops. The 

main lines of all the figures except one are drawn exactly 
on the original curves. In the one exception, the second fig- 
ure from the right, the curve crosses the body, touches on the 
outer margin at both sides, and marks the contour as well as 
the position of the head. A close scrutiny will reveal the 
original structural lines crossing and recrossing the figures. 


The drawing was made with great ease and skill, well within 
the time limit of four minutes by a first year student. It 
seems to prove that even in the hands of a beginner the 
supposedly difficult figure can be handled with great rapidity 
and with a pleasing result, if the forms are conceived without 
fear and if the mind is kept keenly alert to its marvelous 
possibilities. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw a square five inches wide 
and inscribe loops in it as is done e vy, 


in construction drawing. 


Try to fit in as many figures on 
these lines as possible in four 
minutes. 


Repeat the exercise using rec- 
tangles of different slope. 


Do not try to complete any of NA 
the figures drawn in this way. If ee 

the composition justifies doing so, 

copy it on another sheet and in that way insure the protection of 
the first spontaneous sketch. Use several kinds of paper and 
different colored pencils in this exercise. 


Note: It is in this lesson that the student should attain his 
ultimate speed and for the moment relinquish all attention to 
measurement and proportion, and should simply work for 
decorative forms and speed. 


Questions: Describe the process employed in drawing the 
group figure in Plate XVII. Give reasons why imagination is 
- a necessary attribute in this kind of drawing. Does it give 
the student a sense of power to draw rapidly? Why is drawing 
done too slowly apt to harm the composition? Does the 
arrangement of the figures in the group suggest, somewhat, the 
groups in the Greek figures? How? 
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Lesson EIGHTEEN 
THE FIGURE AND LINE 


N Lesson Eighteen the construction lines are those of 

Lesson One. The new and distinctive feature in this 

lesson is the manner in which the decorative lines of the 
drapery are suggested in relation to the lines of the figure. 


Many races have tried to enhance the figure by adding 
costume or drapery to it. It remained for the Greeks to do it 
most perfectly, for they had especial appreciation and rever- 
ence for the figure itself, and they followed its lines when- 
ever possible. The Japanese have splendid appreciation for 
design and texture, but in costume their surface pattern as 
well as the shape of the garment, is often used in such a way 
as to draw the attention away from the lines of the figure 
rather than to it. 


In this figure it is interesting to note that the construction 
lines at the front and back seem to be bent at the end in such 
a manner that the whole line suggests a double curve or the 
letter S, and that these curves have the effect of carrying the 
eye back toward the center. 


Opposed to these are two lines of drapery that have very 
much the same character except that they are reversed. Taken 
together they make a very harmonious whole and form a 
series of paths that is very easy for the eye to follow; thus, 
aside from any meaning that the lines may have, the psycho- 
logical pleasure of following them is so great that the ob- 
server is continually returning to them. 


Nore: Hogarth, an early English artist, wrote several 
essays with a view to establish the fact that all forms of beauty 
were based on the double curve.- He was not very definite in 
his description of the shape of the basic form of his curve, but 
said that it should be contained in an ordinary pyramid, and 
should appear like the letter S with a small upper curve. 
Since his day, the double curve has often been referred to as 
the line of beauty. 
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DIRECTIONS 


Draw the figure in Plate XVIII five or six times, 
attempting to add to the outlines of the contours A 
a feeling for the line that returns on itself. 


Draw from memory six or seven figures in differ- 
ent positions. From the main lines of these fig- 
ures draw lines that will serve as drapery, but 
will have a true decorative relation to the figure. 


Draw the line with freedom, speed, and power. 

It is better to make many drawings, hoping for 

one that has power and vitality, rather than to 

draw and redraw the same one and lose quality, D B 
vigor, and enthusiasm for the work. 


Questions: What was the artist Hogarth’s theory? What 
interesting power has this line over the eye? Why are the 
Greeks supreme as costume designers? In what respect do 
the Japanese seem to fail? Draw in the air with a pencil the 


rhythm of the figure in Plates X VIII and X XVII. 
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LEesson NINETEEN 
THE SITTING FIGURE (No. 1) 


SITTING figure is considered difficult to draw because 

A of the short lengths into which the long lines are broken. 

In this apparent confusion, however, there is always a 

certain structural order that may be based on convex and 
concave curves. 


In this case it is not difficult to imagine one beginning at the 
base of the skull and extending downward past the shoulders 
and back of the thighs, and finally to the feet, where it will 
usually pass directly along the soles of one of them. 


The rules for the convex and concave lines in the other parts 
of the figure hold good in the sitting figure. 


In drawing this figure the heavy and light lines were made 
with the same pencil. It was held nearly flat for the darker 
ones. 

DIRECTIONS 


Draw the figure four or five times as it is, 
without accent on the lines. 


Draw it twice with the heavy lines made AS 
shown in the drawing by holding the pencil 


flat in the hand. 
Draw this figure with the suggested drapery used in Lesson 
Eighteen. 


Draw two figures with the accents in new 
places. 


Think carefully where the lines of drapery will best leave the lines 
of the figure, and then draw each with one clean sweep of the 
pencil. It is better to draw too few, rather than too many,,. 
lines. 


Questions: Why is the sitting figure difficult to draw? What 
is the important structural line to be considered in drawing the 
sitting figure? Why do two kinds of line make the drawing 
more interesting? Why is “variety” the “spice of life’? 
Why is the drawing in Lesson Five so interesting when the 
lines are alike over nearly the whole figure? Is there more than 
one kind of beauty? Which has the figure in Lesson Eighteen? 
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Lesson TWENTY 


THE SITTING FIGURE (No. 2) 


as in the true profile. In this case it extends down the © 

arm: instead of the side, but it renders the same service 
as if it went down the side. If it is continued down it extends 
to the foot, but it reaches the toe rather than the heel. 


"Te same line is as important in the three-quarters view 


The more nearly the figure faces the observer, the less likely 
is the construction line to end exactly in the foot. 


In Plate XX, if a line be drawn down the right side of the 
head and neck it will pass, as a double curve, first through the 
left side at the waist, and then through the inside of the right 
leg down the left leg to the heel. If this line is not actually 
drawn as a construction line it should be very carefully 
studied before beginning the drawing. 


| DIRECTIONS 
Draw the figure six times, every other time in 
reverse. . 
Without looking at it, draw the figure in Lesson 
Nineteen twice from memory. 
Draw the figure with both arms in a different 
position. 


Draw the figure and extend the lines as in Lesson 


Nineteen. 
Draw the figure using hard and soft pencils on the ‘2 


same drawing. 


Draw the construction lines very lightly. Make 
two figures facing each other, with costumes as in 
Lesson Eleven. 


Hold the pencil well back from the end. Do not use the same 
one many times in succession. 


Questions: How do the construction lines of the three-quarters 
view differ from those of the true profile? What is the similar- 
ity? Why is it better to use several kinds of paper? Can one 
pencil be made to serve the purpose of two? How? Where 
should the fingers be placed in relation to the point of the pencil? 
Why? Why is it better to draw rapidly rather than slowly? 
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Lesson Twenty-ONE 
THE SITTING FIGURE (No. 3) 
“Tite construction lines of Lesson Twenty-one are exactly 


those of Lesson Nineteen, but the figure is handled in a 

very different manner. The line quality is not nearly as 
interesting as in Lesson Nineteen, but it is very much more in 
detail, particularly in the two extremities, the head and feet, 
the latter being carefully drawn for a short time drawing. 


The feet and lower legs are also interesting, on account of 
the rhythmic quality that appears to connect the line of one 
with the other. The absence of a line down the arm seems to 
ameliorate the monotonous quality of the outline. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw from memory the figure in Lesson 
Nineteen. Leave out any part of the out- 
line that seems unimportant. 


Draw the figure four times, every other 
time reversed. Draw it from memory and 
leave out any part that does not harm the 
action. 


Draw the head, arms, and torso of the fig- 
ure in Lesson Nine in a sitting position. 


In the same manner draw the figure in 
Lesson Five in a sitting position. 


Questions: With your pencil trace in the air the rhythmic 
lines in the feet and lower legs of the figure. Is the line quality 
especially good in this figure? What qualities has it, good or 
bad? Does the omission of the line of the arm seem to hurt 
it? Which of the three sitting figures is the most difficult to 
draw? Why? 
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Lesson Twenty-I'wo 


BEGINNING SHADING 


HEN the figure in action stands with its weight distrib- 
uted equally on both feet, the student is at liberty to 


choose the line of action. In Plate X XII it seems to 
be the construction line that passes from the shoulder, over the 
hip, to the ankle. The action of the back may be considered 
as continuing on down either leg. The twist of the body has 
drawn the inside muscles of the right leg to a position where 
they are nearly straight. There is a suggestion of shadow 
here and there on the figure, drawn, not as an isolated shade, 
- but in connection with the outline. 


The student should begin shading by observing each widen- 
ing of the outline without any attempt at drawing, and should 
then draw in, with rather pale lines, a few of the most impor- 
tant ones. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw in order construction lines Aand B. Drawline B A 
BC, if it seems more important than D. The head may 
be expressed by a slightly widened circle. 


Pay special attention to the position of the feet—one 
is higher than the other. 


Draw the figure six times in the given position, and 
then reverse it. 


; D 
Try to fit a modern dress on a similar figure. Cc 


Questions: When the figure in action stands on both feet, 
which side has the greater action? Is there any way of telling 
where the important line will be found? In this case which of 
the two possible construction lines at the back seems more 
important? Describe how to begin shading. Where is the 
unusual line in this figure; that is, the one that seems less well 
described by the methods explained in Figure Construction? 
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Lesson TwEenty-lHREE 


SYMMETRY 


able to draw a vertical line down through the center. By 

so doing, it is possible to measure the exact width of the 
opposite sides at any point using the vertical line as a center. 
In this particular figure there are several departures from true 
symmetry. A line drawn through the center of the torso 
would not pass through the center of the head, nor exactly 
between the feet. In this case and other cases of like character 
it is well to show the variance from exact symmetry and the 
center by construction lines as given below. 


|: drawing objects that are alike on both sides it is advis- 


DIRECTIONS 


Make construction lines. Draw this figure 


six times from memory. 
Draw it twice with the feet and legs, from ee a | oe ft 
the knees down, in a different position. 


Try to draw it once with the head straight, 
above the torso. 


Make a design of flowing drapery extending 
from the shoulders to the ground on each 
side, but leaving the knees bare. 


Questions: Why is it difficult to draw a figure that has two 
sides alike? Why is it likely to be uninteresting to make the 
two sides the same? In nature are two sides often exactly 
alike? Are the two sides of the human head ever exactly the 
same? (It is said that they are not except in case of idiocy.) 
Explain how symmetry is most advantageously used in 
architecture and design. 
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Lesson Twenty-Four 
FIGURE AND COSTUME 
Proce drawing was made from a figure in costume. The 


outlines of the figure were drawn partly from what 
could be seen of it, and partly from memory. The 
figure was drawn in pale lines, and the costume, from life, over 
these lines. A close scrutiny of the plate will disclose the lines 
of the figure itself, pale but carefully drawn under the drapery. 
The feet seem somewhat too large, but the student was not per- 
mitted to make any changes after the time expired. 
The usual four minutes were allowed for drawing the figure 
and an additional three minutes for the detail and drapery. 
It is better to draw the figure first, because it will give the 
drapery a much more solid appearance and will prevent any 
proportions of the body from becoming abnormal. If the 
artists who draw the fashion plates would adhere to this rule, 
their drawings would show much more convincingly how the 
dress would really look when worn by a normal person, 


DIRECTIONS 


Pose a classmate and draw the pose of the figure in four minutes, 
and the costume in three minutes. 


Draw the costume of any figure that you may have before you, 
in three minutes. 


Draw the figure under it in four minutes. 


Try to draw the figure under one of the extreme fashion plates. 
Draw yourself in a mirror. 


Make five drawings of a classmate in the position of the figure in 
Lesson Twenty-four in the allotted time. 


Questions: Why is it better to draw the figure before putting 
on the costume? Do the fashion plates generally show the 
figure in its true proportions? Is it fair to the public to show 
a costume on the kind of figure that does not exist? What 
advantage accrues to the designer in doing so? How often 
do you think the public is deceived by these drawings? If 
you were buying a dress would you want to see it on a person 
with a figure like your own, to judge its merits? Why? Will 
observing so many drawings of improperly proportioned 
figures make it more difficult for a pupil to learn to draw 


correctly? ‘an 
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Lesson Twenty-Five 
FIGURE AND LINE 
(eo construction lines for this lesson are the same as in 


Lesson One, but the problem is a continuation of the 

exercises given in Lesson Eighteen. The drapery is 
drawn in such a manner as to be a continuation of the line of 
the figure, and shapes the whole into a three-cornered decora- 
tive motive. Here the lines do not round back on themselves, 
as in Lesson Eighteen, except at the very center of the drapery 
at the bottom, but the ends turn outward and suggest a return 
outside the picture plane, which, in a way, gives the same 
result. 


DIRECTIONS 


Copy this figure twice from memory. 


Read carefully the directions given in Lesson 
Eighteen. Try to draw a decorative costume 
on the lower part of the figure in Lesson Twenty- 
one. | 


Observing that a straight line is the motive, try 
the same exercise with Lesson Twenty-six. 


Note: The drapery should be nearly parallel 
to the straight line, or should be in opposition 
to it and parallel to the action of the extended 
arm. 


Questions: Explain why Lesson Eighteen and Lesson Twenty- 
five are somewhat similar in intent and purpose. Why are 
these two lessons important to the costume designer? Why is 
it easier to make a design with two of the figures in Lesson 
Twenty-five than with one? If a costume were designed for 
the figure in Lesson Six, would it improve or weaken the action? 
Why? Is the drapery in Plate X XV conceived in the manner 
spoken.of above? What figure in this book would you person- 
ally like best to design a costume for? Why? 
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Lesson TWENTy-SIX 


ABSENCE OF LINE 


the word. Line is an invention of man designed to take 

the place of edge. No matter how clearly defined an 
object may be against its background, there are always some 
spaces on the edge that are more difficult to see than others. 


| N nature there is no such thing as /ine in the true sense of 


These are the places on a line drawing where there is least 
necessity for representation by line. If a line is drawn around 
an entire figure, it becomes a pattern. It is only by the skillful 
use of light and dark lines, and here and there the absence of 
them, that the figure is made to seem round, and to have 
weight. 


It is one of the most difficult things to know when not to 
draw a line, but a close study of the drawings of the old 
masters will help, and, gradually, experience will show when 
the movement and the rkythm of the body is least affected 
by leaving them off. 


In Plate No. X XVII, the outside of the uplifted arm is 
left off, yet it is not noticeable, unless the drawing be carefully 
studied. The absence probably improves the action of the figure, 


A drawing must have a synthetic quality and a power of 
suggestion to seem complete without being finished. 


In this particular lesson, the lines have been so cleverly 
discontinued that the observer supplies the lines for himself, 
and the figure seems complete, not a fragment as it really is. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw several figures in different positions, attempting to dis- 
continue the lines in such a manner that the parts left off will 
not be missed. 


QuEsTIONS: Some drawings give the right impression when 
left incomplete. Others do not. What quality must a draw- 
ing have to seem complete when left unfinished? Is line then a 
convention? Explain how this is true. Give a general rule 
for the placing of dark and light lines on the figure. Is it easier 
to know when to draw, or when not to draw a line? 
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Lesson TWwEeNnTY-SEVEN 


EXTREME ACTION 


both feet the student should choose the construction line 
that is most obvious. In this case it is the line from the 
left shoulder to the left ankle. 


I: the figure in action has its weight distributed equally on 


This is, beyond question, the simplest line of action, 
although it is not difficult to imagine another line beginning 
at the same place, bridging the open space from the abdomen 
to the knees, and extending down to the ankle. Another may 
be found beginning at the upraised right hand and passing 
down the inside of the forearm to the outside of the upper arm 
and side, to the front of the right thigh down to the foot. But 
the first line is by far the easiest to use because it may be 
supplemented by the usual concave line at the back. 


The relative height of the feet should be very carefully 
studied. Failure to place them correctly in relation to each 
other will change the perspective, and will partially destroy 
the action. 


It is interesting to note that the action of the whole figure 
is assisted rather than harmed by the absence of the outside 
line of the arm. 

DIRECTIONS 


Draw the figure in Plate No. XX VII twice as it is. 


Draw twice on the same construction line, but change 
the action of the right leg. It will be seen that without 
changing the upper part it is difficult to make any 
change in the right leg that will not injure the appear- 
ance of the whole figure. 


Draw the figure with both arms and the right leg 
changed. 


On the drawings that have been made try to find a line 
that may be erased without affecting the action of the 
whole figure. 


Draw three figures and leave off one side of a member 
in each. 
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Qurstions: Point out three curves that would serve as con- 
struction lines. Which line is the easiest to see and to under- 
stand? Describe three lines of action in this figure. Which 
is the most easily understood of the three? Why is the position 
of the feet in relation to each other important in all drawings? 
Does this figure lack the dignity of the one in Lesson VI? 
Why? Explain how the absence of the line on the upraised 
arm seems to add to the rhythm of the figure. 
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Lesson Twenty-EIcutT 
THE FOOT 


r AHE foot is comparatively easy to draw when viewed from 
the side. It may be said to fit into a right angle, the 
back of the ankle being on the vertical line, the heel 

slightly outside the vertical line. The sole of the foot, ex- 
tending along the base (Page 77, Figure 1) may be said to 
fit into the convex and concave lines used for the figure, the 
instep being represented by the concave, and the flat of the 
foot by the convex line (Figure 2). Either of these plans will 
serve the purpose, but the use of both will give a very clear 
idea of the character of the whole shape of the foot. 


The real difficulty comes when the foot is turned toward the 
observer and the perspective must be considered. The 
straight line at the base is used again, but it is no longer 
horizontal and its inclination must be very carefully considered, 
as it is this slant of the foot that most surely fixes the position 
of the figure in relation to its observer. If the angle is wrong, 
even though the rest of the figure be perfectly drawn, the whole 
will appear to be weak and unbalanced. 


“ On the shoe a straight line is used, but, in this case, it 
extends from the bottom of the heel through the ball of the 
foot, rather than from the place where the heel rests in the 
shoe. 


When the foot is in the position of the one at the left of 
Plate No. XX VIII-A, its structure is expressed by a concave 
line on the inside, and a convex line on the outside. 


In the foot at the right in the plate, the construction is a 
straight line on the inside, and a convex line on the outside. 


From the front of the shin bone an out curve is always found 
that ends at the ankle. On this curve the inside and outside 
of the calf of the leg may easily be constructed, and the lines 
of the foot will follow this curve with exactness. 
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DIRECTIONS 


Draw from memory a shin bone 
with the out curve. Separate it 
into two lines at the ankle and ex- 
tend these lines in a convex and a 
concave curve down the foot. It 
will assure the proper attachment 
to the leg. 


Sit in a circle in the classroom and ic wee 


draw in pairs the feet of the stu- N 
, , 0.1 
dents opposite. (If there is a 
slightly raised model stand to 
place them on, it will be more in- 
structive.) 
Draw two pairs of feet that toe in. 

-~ / 
Draw as many kinds of shoes as a“ 
it is possible to obtain, from the ee 
newest to the oldest and most 
dilapidated. 


Draw two pairs that are held 
very close together, as in Lesson 
Fifteen. 


Be sure to draw construction 
lines for each foot. 


Two minutes is long enough time [ 
for drawing each foot, unless it is 


shaded. 
No. 3 

Questions: Why is the side view of the foot easy to draw? 
Why is it difficult to draw from the front? Why is it especially 
important that the base line be exactly correct as to slant? 
Illustrate. What is the shape of the shin bone seen from the 
front? Explain how this characteristic may be useful in 
attaching the foot to the ankle and leg. Why will an empty 
shoe help one to learn to draw feet? Which are easier to 
draw, feet or hands? 
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PLATE No. XXVIII 


Puate No, XXVIII-A 
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Lesson Twenty-NINE 


THE HAND 


attached to a common center in somewhat the same man- 

ner as the ribs of a fan are held at the joint. As these 
bones are loose at one end, the number of positions that the 
finger may assume is very great. It is very confusing to try 
to draw the hands and feet unless they are considered as part 
of some orderly scheme. 


|: the hand and foot, the bones of the fingers and toes are 


In the hand at top of Plate X XIX, the fingers have been 
considered as a decorative motive in which the lines radiate 
from the lines on the outside of the arm. The first finger 
swings into the curve at the heel of the hand, and extends up 
the lower side of the arm, while the lines from the other fingers 
seem to be extensions of the line of the top of the wrist. 


In the other two hands it is obvious that the extension of 
line is toward the mechanical center and, all things being 
equal, it is safe to say that in any position where the fingers 
are spread and the hand is not violently foreshortened the line 
will point toward this common center. 


The position of the ends of the fingers may be fixed by 
drawing a curve that will pass through the top of each and 
include them all. Here again it is often helpful to compare 
them to the sticks of a fan. 


At first glance the hand seems the most difficult part of the 
human anatomy to draw, but it is so alluring as a decorative 
motive, and is so fascinating to draw, that it offers more 
than the usual inducements to the artist who works from it. 


DIRECTIONS 


Draw your own left hand in a 


mirror. | pai i  s 
Draw the hands of the members Pe 


of the class. 
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Search for the character in the 
hands of people about you. 


(It is expressed in two ways—by 
the position in which it rests and Pi 
by its slope.) / 

\L 
Draw the hand of a lady and of a No. 2 


workman, and compare them. pe en 
As strength and beauty are often 
. . — 
one, it may readily happen that 
the workman’s hand will be the IP see 
No. 8 


more beautiful. 


QuersTIoNs: Why is the hand interesting to draw? Explain 
how the hand may be thought of as a decorative motive. How 
are the fingers drawn the right length? Of all the hands that 
you have seen, describe the most beautiful. How is it pos- 
sible for a workman’s hand to be beautiful? If the face 
expressed one character and the hand another, which would 
you think more likely to be real? Why? How is character 
expressed by the hand? 
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Lesson THIRTY 
THE HEAD 
Bee directions for drawing the head given in previous 


lessons should be gone over very carefully, especially 
Lesson Seven, which describes the lines that connect the 
head to the shoulders and the torso. 


The student should now be able to construct the figure, 
and to attach the head correctly in any ordinary position, 
with ease and skill. 


When drawing the head, the real difficulty is in building it 
up into three dimensions, to make it seem to have depth and 
solidity. The difficulty lies not so much in shading the fea- 
tures as in bringing out the bony structure of the face and head. 


In the matter of solidity, very few modern draftsmen can 
compete with the old masters. Plates XXXVI, XXXVII 
and XX XVIII are good examples of the simple way they at- 
tained this end without drawing the individual features 
definitely. In the modern world of art it is safe to say that 
while there are many who can draw the features skillfully, 
there are only a few who can draw the head with real power. 


It is, therefore, advisable that the student should resist as 
long as possible the temptation to draw “languorous”’ eyes and 
cupid-bow mouths, and that he should spend the early stages 
of his study in ascertaining the structural possibilities of the 
head in relation to light. A close study of the drawings of 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Michelangelo, will give the student an 
idea of how light and shade are best handled. 


In drawing the head and shading it, do not adhere too 
strictly to the four minute periods (although the heads given _ 
on the opposite page were made in that time), but complete 
them in the shortest time compatible with careful study. 
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DIRECTIONS 


Copy the Plate No. XX XVII, in the 


shortest time possible. 
Draw the same head from memory in 
the same period of time. 
Try to pose the head of a fellow stu- 
dent in the same position and light, 
and draw in the same time. 

No. 1 
Copy the Del Sarto Plate No. XXXVI, 3 
in the shortest time possible. 

No. 2 


Draw the same head from memory in 
the same period of time. 


Try to draw the head of the model or 
of a fellow student in the same time. 


Questions: Why was the student asked to study Lesson 
Seven? Why is it thought better at first to study the shape of 
the head rather than the features? - What could the old 
masters do that seems to surpass us? Why do you think this 
is so? Why is it a temptation to draw the features at once? 
Does the beginner know less of the shape of the head or the 
shape of the features? Why is it better to make drawings look 
like people rather than like pictures? What has this course 
taught you beyond the practice in drawing the figure? 
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PLATE XXXI 


Drawing by Raphael 


HE construction 
lines below dem- 
onstrate the 


manner in which the 
action of the figure, 
drawn by one of the 
greatest of the old mas- 
ters, may be expressed 
by the simple lines of 
Lessons One and Two. 
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PLATE XXXII 


Drawing by Raphael 


r NAHE complex charac- 
ter of this group may 
be simplified by the 

application of the construc- 
tion lines of Lesson Thir- 
teen to the left-hand figure, 
and those of Lessons One 
and Five to the other two 
at the right. 


Without some easily un- 
derstood design upon which 
to base this arrangement it 
would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to draw. 
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PLATE XXXIII 
‘‘The Archers” by Michelangelo 


out being conscious of the dramatic swing of the 

| curved lines, particularly those that seem to move 

from the upper left through the extended arms toward 

the target. It seems very reasonable to believe that 

it was based on some such orderly arrangement of line 
as is suggested in Lesson Seventeen. 


f i & is hard to view these swiftly moving figures with- 


Georg Brandes in his Life of Michelangelo says: 


**This is a sketch designed with great care, executed 
with great freedom. It dates from 1530. . . . Above 
all it makes the impression of a swarm of forward 
striving young nude figures in flight, running, spring- 
ing, soaring. The positions, the flexible, strong backs 
and legs, the outstretched arms, are expressive of the 
fact that they are aiming with the bows toward an 
object that they want to hit with their arrows, al- 
though the bows have been left out. And the target 
is the Hermes standing far to the right whose beau- 
tifully modelled torso is nude, but before which has 
been placed an oblong shield, toward which the ar- 
rows are directed, to no better purpose, however, 
than that one has hit Hermes and one the pedestal. 
Michelangelo shows his delight in having drawn the 
backs of these erect sunlit youths which light up like 
a Greek colonnade.” 
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PLATE XXXIV 


r | NAHE drapery follows 
in an extremely inter- 
| esting manner the 
straight and convex lines of 
the whole figure. Even the 
lesser curves are in very 
close accord with the curved 
side of the figure, the line 
of the convex hip being sup- 
ported by several of the 
lines in the folds of the 
drapery. (Lessons Ten and 
Eighteen.) 
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PLATE XXXV 


HE construction lines advocated 
by Leonardo da Vinci were similar 
to those we have used in the pre- 


vious lessons, but his plan differs in this 
respect: 


Instead of the forehead coinciding 
with the corner of the square, it retreats, 
and the line reappears above the square 
some distance away; also the head pro- 
trudes at the back less than in our con- 
struction lines. 


This construction is very much more 
accurate than that suggested in Lessons 
Three and Seven. It will not be of so 
much assistance in following the flow of 
the lines, but the advanced student, hav- 
ing digested our earlier and simpler 
method, should proceed to the use of this 
diagram in order to understand com- 
pletely the proportions of the head. 
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PLATE XXXVI 
Head by Del Sarto 


HIS exquisite drawing is only 
another proof that del Sarto was a 
master draftsman. Its structural 


conception is clear, an ellipse tipped 
slightly to the left. 


One of the rejected outlines appears 
just outside the head at the right. 


The treatment. of light and shade is 
extraordinarily simple. The features are 
clearly drawn, but are so in harmony 
with the treatment of the shadow that 
the whole has an extraordinary feeling 
of solidity and roundness. 


It is a very appealing little face, well 
worth study from that point of view 
alone. 
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PLATE XXXVII 
Head by Leonardo da Vinci 


HE position of the head is such as 

to suggest the profile, and shows one 

side of the circular form, flattened. 
(Refer to Lesson Seven.) It is tipped 
forward in such a ~.anner as to bring the 
eyebrows below .ne observer's eyes. 


Hence, a line drawn through them 
would have a downward curve in the 
center, as would also a line through the 
mouth from side to side. 


Leonardo was not only an artist but 
an engineer and inventor and, in a way, 
a philosopher. His best known picture 
is the Mona Lisa, which hangs in the 
Louvre. 


He is especially well known for his 
power of expression. The above head 
has to be seen only once to be long re- 
membered on account of its power in this 
particular field. 
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PLATE XXXVIII 
Head by Michelangelo 


~ @ CLOSE scrutiny of the reproduction 
Ae the head by Michelangelo on 

the opposite page will disclose a 
discarded construction line well outside 
the mouth and chin that seems to point 
to the fact that the angle of the slant of 
the profile was changed after the first 
attempt. The student should study and 
perhaps draw each of the trial lines on 
the nose at the bottom of the page. It 
is interesting to observe that any one of 
these would serve to make a more than 
ordinarily good nose but that the master 
draftsman would not be satisfied until 
the exact character that he wanted was 
attained. It is doubtful if there is a more 
beautiful and expressive profile head in 
existence. 
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PLATE XXXIX 


Drawing by Francialigia 


HE fine drawing by Francialigia is 
based on the construction lines 


given in Lesson Thirteen. The 
back conforms to the upper convex part 
of the double curve, and the back of the 
legs to the concave. 


The drapery is drawn after the method 
suggested in Lesson Eighteen and seems 
to have been conceived only in relation 
to the figure attendant upon the two 
convex construction lines, referred to 
above. 


It is interesting to observe that the 
forearm is a very clear exemplification of 
the rules for construction lines as given — 
in Lesson Four, one side is convex, the 
other, a double curve. 


A 


iW 
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PLATE XL 
Statue of a Young Girl 


(National Museum at Rome) 


EVER has drapery as such 
N been made as subservient 

to the figure as by the 
Greeks. In the figure opposite, it 
practically duplicates every con- 
tour, and every line of it is drawn 
in sympathetic relation to the lines 
of the figure. This figure also serves 
as a particularly clear exemplifica- 


tion of the theory advanced in Les- 
son X. 


Nore: The author has observed that the theories 
advanced in Figure Construction are more easily 
made clear by references to Greek Art. 
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PLATE XII 
Nike 
(Acropolis) 
L Lesson XVIII the student was ad- 


vised to consider the direction of the 

main lines of the figure when design- 
ing the drapery. .The example on page 
109 is one of the most famous arrange- 
ments of drapery in the history of sculp- 
ture. It is evident that the artist was 
carrying out the lines of other figures as 
well, but the rhythm of the lines that 
swing, in almost moving curves, along the 
real contour of the figure, is superlatively 
graceful and expressive. 


The student will observe that the con- 
vex line of the back is carried all the way 
to the heel on one side and curved back 
up the front again in such a manner that 
it coincides with the convex lines of the 
front of the leg. The whole figure is 
based on the double curve (Lesson XIII). 
The drapery can be reduced to many re- 
peated double curves or lines of beauty. 
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PLATE XLII 
The Dancer 


r AHIS very beautiful 
photograph owes part 
of its very real beauty 

to the use of the soft focus 

lens which has eliminated 
detail until only the impor- 
tant lines attract the eye. 

This figure should be drawn 

from memory many times 

until its dominant lines are 


well fixed in the mind. 
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PLATE XLIII 
The Swan Dive 


HE fine lines of the figure in the so- 
| called Swan Dive are familiar to all 
those who are interested in aquatic 
sports. In this dive the body is pushed off 
from the springboard by the toes and legs 
without much spring and the body is held 
rigid during its descent, the arms being 
brought forward to protect the face only at 
the last moment. ‘The turn during descent 
must be made with the greatest nicety of pre- 
cision for, if the body is turned too far, it 
would mean a bad wrench to the back, followed 
by a dangerously deep plunge; and too slight 
a turn, a bad splash and a sore abdomen. In 
Plate No. XLIII, the two figures have just 
“taken off” and are beginning the descent in 
an almost horizontal position. The upper 
figure is particularly beautiful in its symmetry 
and line and in the bird-like attitude of arms 
and head. ‘The student should study the bal- 
ance of both figures for, in spite of there being 
no support on the ground, the center of gravity 
is perfectly fixed in order that the turn forward 
may be perfectly executed. 
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PLATE XLIV 
Back Dive 
[;: Plate XLIV the figure is repre- 


sented with the arms thrown 

forward just at the end of a back- 
dive, the take off having been made 
with the body facing the spring board 
and thus turned backward in its de- 
scent. Even the toes are pointed to 
carry out the long lines of the figure 
and to make no splash in entering 
the water. The student should at- 
tempt to draw from imagination the 
various positions of a diver in both 
front and back dives from the top of 
the descent to the very last instant 
before the actual plunge, and should 
try to visualize the several positions 
of the arms. | 
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PLATE XLV 


The Prizefighter 
(Perfect Timing) 


HE accompanying photograph shows to 
advantage lines that express speed and 


power. It is the perfect position of the 
body that seems to give the impending blow its 
feeling of weight and it is this satisfactory cor- 
relation of the whole that gives the sense of 
grace. 


In athletics today much attention is being 
given to what is called ‘‘perfect timing.’ ‘‘Per- 
fect timing” insures that each part of the body 
shall be in its proper place at exactly the right 
time. In this case, the blow is obviously per- 
fectly timed, for the body has arrived in the 
right position to give it its greatest power. 
While athletic instructors make a fine distine- 
tion between ‘‘perfect timing” and ‘‘perfect 
form,”’ they are much the same to an outsider 
and they are blood brothers of grace and beauty. 
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PLATE XLVI 
The Runner 


F the runner is going in good 
| ‘‘form,” any attempt to change 
the position of a hand or an arm 
will seem to reduce his speed. It will 
be instructive for the student to at- 
tempt first to draw a person running 
fast, if possible, and then to reduce 
the speed by deliberately putting one 
part extremely out of place. Extreme 
effort is rarely genuinely beautiful 
and in this case, although the runner 
is in obvious good form, his contour 
being angular lacks the grace of the 
figures in less strenuous action. It 
will be observed in the lower left- 
hand picture that both feet are off 
the ground and that in the lower 
right-hand picture the foot is just 
coming down to it. It is very im- 
portant that details of this kind be 
understood and faithfully reproduced 
in studying motion. 
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PLATE XLVII 
Mother and Child 


Ts three photographs of the mother and 


child give a very excellent idea of the 
change of the relation of lines in group 
pictures. In each position the line of the in- 
dividual figure is exceedingly good. In the first 
(at the left) the relation of the one to the other 
is In very good harmony but in the second (or 
middle picture), while the figure of the mother 
is unusually beautiful, the child, for the moment 
rigid in anticipation of a change of support, is 
out of linear relation to the mature figure. So 
_ that while the line equality of each of the figures 
is quite perfect, the whole is not as good as in 
number one. It will be an interesting experiment 
for the student to draw the mature figure as it 
is and then attempt to harmonize that of the 
child or to introduce some other object to be held 
that will carry out the line more perfectly. 
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PLATE XLVIII 


Ma NHIS class in rhythmic expression has 
been taught to clarify the important 
element in each succession of move- 

ments, by sustaining it momentarily beyond 
the time allowed for the others. A very fast 
camera caught the first figure in the photo- 
graph opposite just changing from this sus- 
tained pose, and beginning to descend. ‘The 
two center figures are at the peak of their 
flight, and holding their postures momentarily, 
and the last figure, arising with superb power, 
is just beginning the sustained pose of flight. 
It is practically impossible to reproduce by 
drawing the action portrayed in this photo- 
graph, but the student should study with 
earnestness the attitudes of the various posi- 
tions, and acquire thereby knowledge of the 
unity of lines when the figure is in rapid 
motion. 
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PLATE XLIX 


The Flower 


HE relation of the curving lines of the 

group is particularly satisfying and 

restful. . Each figure. seems .to. be. a 
petal of an opening flower, and each falls very 
clearly in with the rhythm of the whole. It 
will be constructive for the student te draw 
these figures separately, and to reconstruct 
them, first without, and then with the drapery 
that appears in the photograph. 
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